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time.” 





Written far the Youth's Companion. ‘ 


TILE COMPASSIONATE HORSE. 


Is not this a beautiful horse? I dare say some 
of my little readers are thinking how well they 
should like to ride upon him; but he looks as 
though he would soon toss you off, if you tried to 
mount. Perhaps he wouldn’t hurt you though. 
I have heard it remarked that a horse will seldom 
tread upon a prostrate body in its path. Either 
from feelings of compassion or from fear, he will 
studiously avoid inflicting injury on ste thus ex- 
posed, unless excited by the spirit of combat— 
then he becomes almost resistless—all his energies 
are bent on destruction and he tramples down op- 

osing squadrons as he would the grass beneath 
is feet. 

Some time ago, as a stage drawn by four horses 
was passing along, a small child endeavored to 
cross the street in advance of the leaders, appa- 


rently without observing the danger to which it 
was exposing itself. One of the leading horses 


appeared to appreciate the situation of the infant, 


and made every effort to avoid coming in contact 
He swerved from the direct line as far 
as he could, and endeavored to pass it; but being 
brought up by the rein was forced against the 
child and knocked it down. The instant the lat- 


with it. 


ter fell, he stopped, as if to allow it to escape; 
but being driven forward by the hinder horses, 


and the force of the stage, he reared himself on 
his hind legs and with one bound cleared the 
In doing this, either from design or acci- 
dent, he threw the child with his hind foot out of 
the track, so that when the carriage passed on, it 
Now doesn’t it seem as if 
that horse must have had some reascn and feeling, 


body. 


did not run over it. 


and not have acted merely from instinct. 


I have heard a great many anecdotes like 
this about horses, and it always makes me feel 
very badly to see so noble and useful an animal 
abused (as they sometimes are) by unfeeling 
I hope you never will be guilty of such 

H. 


drivers. 
cruelty. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
WASTED TIME. 


‘‘Jane, you had better sit down to your lessons,” 


said Mary Ashley to her younger sister. 


** Directly, Marv; as soon as I have found out 
who those ladies are that have gone into our 


neighbor’s, across the way.” 


* «My dear Jane, of what possible consequence 


ean it be to you?” 


‘©Oh! of not much I suppose—but then I should 


really like to know.” 


for you, Jane.” 
4 fy?” replied Jane somewhat impatiently. 


| them, will tell you they signily a great deal.” 





‘Tt will be of more use to you to know your 
‘‘Well, I intend to know them, Mary, all in good 


Mary shook her head, ‘‘ Time will not wait 





‘Oh dear! Mary, what do a few minutes signi- 
** Julia, who has been diligent and improved 


‘Oh, I dare say! She is always plodding on, 
plodding on—and what has she ever got by it? 
Now I own that I like to take a little comfort 
sometimes.” : 

‘*] doubt if there be much canfort where there 
is ap accusing conscience, Jane,” said Mary, very 
seriously as she left the room. 

Jane’s deepened color confessed that Mary was 
right—her conscience was not it ease; and half 
angry, half ashamed, she was jurning from the 
window to take her book, when she saw the ladies, 
for whom she had been watching so long, open the 
door and proceed down the gratel-walk towards 
the street. Her studies were at once forgotten; 
and with the utmost eagernees, as if it were really 
a matter of the first importance, she exclaimed, 
‘* Oh, Julia! I have found out the ladies at last; 
the reason I did not know them before was, be- 
cause they have on new shawls and bonnets. It 
is Mrs. and Miss Severn—vell, really, they are 
dressed very handsomely—Julia make haste or 
you will not see them, they are going into the 
mantua-maker’s—they myst have more money 
than their neighbors, or they could not visit that 
place so often; this is the third time I have seen 
them go there this week.” 

Julia, notwitistanding this shower of words, 
kept her seat very composedly, and did not even 
raise her eyes from the lesson she was studying; 
but she said, ‘‘ Dear Jase, how much better for 
you it would be to sit down to your lessons.” | * 

‘*<T am going to directly, Julja.” Ye * 

‘* Directly will be too lite, even if it be not too 
late now; it is almost time to recite. Dear Jane, 
you don’t know how confortable one feels when 
ene’s work is all done in hhe right time; I am sure 


doing every thing to the ast minute again.” 

‘*Oh, I contrive to get my work done, not- 
withstanding my loitering.” 

‘* Sometimes, you do qntrive to get it done I 
own, but not usually; ani then it is done in such 
a hurry it is not often wel done—besides one feels 
so uncomfortable while putting off doing a thing 
that ought to be done immediately.” 

Julia resumed her studies as she finished speak- 
ing, and the next minute Mary opened the door. 
‘* My dear Jane,” she said to her still idle sister, 
‘* wasted time can never be recalled.” 

Jane went for her books, but before she had 
collected them, the clock began to strike. ‘‘Elev- 
en,’ she exclaimed with dismay painted upon her 
face, ‘‘is it possible?” 

‘- Very possible,” said Mary calmly putting by 
her work... ‘‘ Come girls prepare to recite.” 

Jane of course could not say one word of the 
lessons; and when the recitation was over and 
Mary took out her memorandum-book, she saw 


eyes., ‘‘I am sorry for you, Jane,” she said, 
‘* but I cannot help you; I must render mother a 
true account.” 

‘* But do not put down a black mgrk now, pray 
do not; I can get my lessons before dinner.” 


‘Yes, but I can just let them go to day.” 
_**No, Jane, that must not be. Our mother’s 
directions when she left us, were to adhere to the 
hours and arrangements which she had establish- 
ed—besides it would be confirming your bad habit 
to allow you to do it.” 

Jane said no more, for she knew teazing would 
not do with Mary; but she went io the work 
assigned her with a heavy heart and unwilling 
mind. Then thimble, needle, thread, and scissors, 
were to be looked up, because Jane almost always 
neglected to put them in their places, when she 
had done with them. When she had collected all 
the instruments and materials for her work, she 
found that this and her conversation with Mary, 
had consumed twenty minutes of her time, and of 
course she set about her work in too much of a 
hurry to do any thing properly. She had forgot- 
ten to tie a knot in the end of her thread, and she 
drew it quite through the cambric again and again, 
because she could not stay—or thought she could 
not—to remedy the omission; finally the end was 
fastened and she fairly commenced work; but 
then her thread ‘tied up in knots,’ as she called 
it, at every stitch, because she had neglected to 
make it smooth, and get rid of the superfluous 
twist, by drawing it carefully through her fingers 
a few times; (which by the way we would advise 
our young friends always to do if they would save 
time, thread, and trouble.) Jane’s very small 
stock of patience soon began to fail; and instead 
of carefully picking out the knots, she pulled and 
twitched, and broke her thread, and unthreaded 
her needle, and finally threw her work from her 
and burst into tears. Qh, the misery of indolence, 
carelessness, disorderly habits, and impatience! 
And so the days passed with her till that on which 
Mrs. Ashby was to come home. 

_ ‘* To-day mother is coming,” said the poor girl 
in a sorrowful voice, while she and Julia were 


_.|dressing in the morning. 


Very different was Julia’s joyful response, ‘Oh! 
yes, and I am so glad.” 

Jane wiped the tears from her eyes and tried to 
feel glad too; but they filled again; again she 
brushed them away; but it would not do, there 


if you would try it once, you would not put off} was a heavy load at her heart that she could not 


brush away, and she sat down in a chair and 
sobbed aloud. Julia Jooked at her with pity and 
affection, but she did not ask why she wept, for she 
knew it was because she had been unfaithful to 
her mother’s. wishes, and could hope for no ap- 
proving smile, and no affectionate kiss. 

_ The mother came. And when the glad greet- 
ings of the children had been all spoken, and their 
little lips again and again returned her kiss, she 
spread out before the younger .ones the treasures, 
(treasures at least in their estimation,) which she 
had brought for them. She then turned to Mary 
and said, ‘‘ And what for Jane and Julia? That 
depends on your report, my dear.” 

Mary placed the book before her mother with- 
out a word. 

The mother fixed her eyes upon the book for 
sometime in silence; Julia then has done more 
than was required of her, she said, at length, turn- 
ing her eyes affectionately upon her daughter. 
Her lessons have been regularly got; her work 


the poor delinquent dashing the tears from her|neatly done; she has assisted Mary in the care of 


the younger children; has carefully read a volume 
of History; has made a flannel waistcoat for poor 
Mrs. James; and has besides had plenty of time 
to walk and play. And Jane has done—nothing. 
Alas, that I am obliged to say it! She has spent 


‘© You know you have other employments for|her days in doing nothing; in sorrowing beeause 








the hour and a half before dinner.” 


she has done nothing; and in resolving to do some- 
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thing to-merrow. Ah, my child, what avails sor- 
row for wrong, unless we forsake the wrong, and 
do the right; of what value are good resolutions 
if they are broken as soon as made. In these 
two packets, my dear, are some valuable articles 
which I designed for you and Julia; now you 
shall yourself decide whether you have deserved 
one, and it ought to be given to you, or whether 
Julia shall have them both.” 

Jane stood one moment irresolute, the next she 
took the packets with a trembling hand, and laid 
them on Julia’s lap—she hal achieved a conquest 
over herself that promised better things for the 
future; we trust that promise will be kept. F. 
Stockbridge. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 


Written Sor the Youth's Companion. 
Recoliections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 19. 


The intercourse of the natives with the mission- 
aries and foreigners has influenced them to adopt, 
as i have before remarked, many new customs and 
fashions. They have furnished themselves very 
extensively with lamps, chests, trunks, crockery, 
cooking utensils, tables, chairs and other articles 
of convenience. (They formerly used the meats 
of nuts, strung together, for their candles.) Of 
no foreign commodity do they make so general 
use as of clothing; and their attempts to imitate 
our modes and fashions of dress are often extreme- 
ly ludicrous. The poorer class of the population 
cannot usually obtain full suits, and in very many 
cases, appear abroad, both at school and at meet- 
ing, with only a single article of foreign dress. | 
have seen a man making his way to church on 
the sabbath, with no covering but the native malo 
and an umbrella over his head; and yet he evi- 
dently expected the envy and admiration of the 
crowd, because of the extra rare appendage, 
which he carried in his hand; and we have often 
seen them in the plenitude of their pride, endeav- 
or by various artifices to attract observation, be- 
cause of a shirt or a vest, or perhaps a handker- 
chief or pair of shoes which they happened to have 
the good fortune to possess. If we threw from our 
windows, remnants of calico or colored cloth or 
paper, we usually saw them, at church, adorning 
the bonnet or hair of some self admiring and com- 
placent female. 

The men to a very considerable extent wear 
their shirts outermost, as being the most dressy 
article; and sometimes after putting on, in a pro- 
per manner, a shirt, cravat, pantaloons and vest, 
will put on an extra shirt over the whole. We 
were once amused at the fantastic appearance of 
an old man, who passed, on his way to church, 
swinging his cane with an air indicating a state of 
feeling of no ordinary importance, and yet he had 
nothing whereof to boast, except his malo, a clean 
white shirt, properly put on and a blue one so ad- 
justed as merely to cover his arms, and to hang 
down his back in the manner of a coat. 

The poorer class of females usually wear un- 
bleached cotton, because that is the most abundant 
and cheapest foreign material, which they can pro- 
cure for the purpose. They pay twenty-five cents 
a yard for it, though in this country the same may 
be purchased for ten cents. For a dress they use 
only three yards of cloth, and such is their sim- 
plicity and despatch in making it, that a woman 
who obtains her pattern at sunset may have it 
made up before dark and appear in it the next day 
at meeting. The cloth is first equally doubled 
and the sides sewn together so as-to form a bag; 
the mouth of which is hemmed and constitutes the 
bottom of the dress. At the inner end, a hole is 
cut sufficiently large to admit the head; and 
through a hole, left in each side, at the corners, 
the arms are protruded; so that, when completed, 
the dress constitutes but one piece, and when put 
on is like a bag, with the fect projecting from the 
mouth and the head and arms through the inner 
end and corners. 

Multitudes of the richer classes have, however, 








full suits of well made clothing, of calico, silk and 
cloth, which they wear with propriety, and good 
taste. 

Fashion has too its influence among all classes, 
from the king to the most obscure of his subjects. 
Cloths and fabrics of the latest patterns are eager- 
ly sought by those who have the means to pur- 
chase. The ladies discard, for the most part, belts 
and stays and make their dresses entirely loose. 
They reason rightly, that fight dressing and lacing 
are both repugnant to health and comfort; es- 
pecially in their climate. In this thing, if in no 
other, they are in advance of society in our own 
land. 

When the missionaries, who sailed in the Aver- 
ick, arrived, the common people felt that they 
should not be able toimitate the large sleeves, worn 
by the ladies of thé reinforcement, because they 
required so much cloth; but it was not long before 
the fashion was generally adopted by those who 
use sleeves. 

Different portions of the islands are differently 
affected by custom and fashion. At some of the 
stations, the f:males wear large and well made 
bonnets; at others they are so small that they look 
as if made for dolls and can only be placed on the 
top of the head and be kept from falling off, by 
being very dosely tied. At some of the stations 
they wear m boneets, while at others they will 
not attend wthout them. In the forenoon of the 
sabbath, the people on some islands use special 
pains to appear, at church, in their best attire, 
while in the afternoon, they wear articles more 
common, perhaps merely kapa. I may perhaps 
here add, aid conclude this number by saying, 
that churches at the Sandwich Islands are not so 
well filled in the afternoon as in the morning. 
The people, \n great numbers stay at home to 
sleep or otherways misspend their time. Where 
they acquired the habit I cannot tell, for they have 
no knowledge that the same is so extensively 
practiced jin this country, and the missionaries 
never taught it to hem. A. Cnapin, 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE HEATHEN’S MONEY. 


** Aunty,” said little William, who had just re- 
covered from a dangerous sickness, ‘‘ I have been 
very sick, very sicc indeed; my father and mother 
did not think I should get well again, and I made 
myself sick, by eaing something that I bought 
with the heathen’s money!”” Mrs. L. turned to 
the mother for an explanation. She replied that 
it was the first allision to the circumstance, she 
had ever heard male, and she did not know before 
that he had ever thought of it. She had often told 
her little son that he must not spend the money 
that was given hin, but must keep it to put into 
the Missionary box at the Maternal Association. 
He had, generally, been much pleased to do so; 
but one day last summer a lady gave him some 
money and, insteal of taking it to his mother, or 
putting it in his ‘* heathen’s box,” he went directly 
and bought some green apples, and ate them with- 
out her knowledge or permission. He was imme- 
diately taken ill, and it was supposed that the 
apples had a tendency to aggravate the disease, 
though nv allusion had beer made to their having 
been bought with ‘‘heathen’s money.” For some 
time his life was despaired of, but his mind re- 
mained perfectly ciear. During his illness nothing 
gave him more pleasure than to have any one give 
him a cent, to put into his box; and often, when 
his kind friends came to see him, he would wish 
to have his box brought, and the money counted, 
that they might see how much he had. 

Now, my dear children, we may draw some 
useful reflections from the above little story. We 
see in this case, like that of little Edward, of whom 
I told you sometime ago, the sad effects of inatten- 
tion to the wishes of kind parents, and the perni- 
cious habit which some children have of spending 
all the money they can obtain for candy, or fruit, 


or sweetmeats. Like Edward, little William 
made himself sick by eating, contrary to his moth- 
er’s wishes and without her knowledge or consent, 
But in nothing else was he like Edward. He did 
not tell a lie to hide his fault, but confessed it to 
his mother immediately. He might have deceived 
her, if he had been so disposed, for she would 
never have known it had he not told her Again, 
it was evident that he was very sorry, and thought 
much of his fault; for although no mention had 
been made to him, of it, yet he spoke of it to hig 
aunt, many weeks after he left his sick chamber, 
He has never repeated the offence, nor do I think 
he ever will. . 

Do you, my little friends, save your money for 
your Mission Box, that you may be able to assist 
in sending Bibles, and hymn-books, and tracts, to 
the heathen; in sending’ teachers to tell them 
about Jesus Christ, and how they may be saved 
from sin, and from the world of darkness and des- 
pair? Ordo you spend it in buying candy, and 
jelly, and oranges. If I could hear your reply to 
these questions I hope it would be that you do 
remember the heathen; and that all you can, * 
you save for their benefit. If so, go on, I beseech 
you, and God will bless you, and will bless the 
heathen through your hands. But if you think 
more of indulging your appetites than of blessiug 
the heathen, you are contracting habits that will 
abide with you when the days of childhood are 
past and gone. These habits will ‘‘ grow with 
your growth and strengthen with your strength.” 
You will not, it is true, be satisfied with the trifles 
that now please you; but with those who will call 
themselves your friends, you will be induced to 
spend many of the precious hours of youth at the 
fashionable ‘‘ Restorator,”” where the taste of its 
delicacies and the fumes of the wine cup and the 
cigar will soon obliterate the salutary impressions 
you may have received by reading the Youth’s 
Companion, or at the Sabbath School. 

Do you not tremble at the thought? Oh, I en- 
treat you to reflect upon it and forsake the dan- 
gerous path. And may the Spirit of God direct 
you. M. B. S. 

EE 
From the New York Weekly Messengar. 
THE STAGE DRIVER’S FRIEND. 


On entering a stage not long since, in passing 
through one of the northern states, I found my 
only companion a little mild looking boy, who 
seemed to me so desolate without a protector or 
friend, that I could not forbear exclaiming, ‘‘ poor 
fellow, you have a sad time here riding quite 
alone.” ‘*Oh, no,” he quickly replied, ‘‘ I don’t 
mind that, for the driver is very kind to me, he 
gives me crackers and apples; and, beside, I 
have been through this road a great many times 
with him, and father says, he takes very good care 
of me; but I was thinking when he jumped off the 
seat to open the door for you, what would become 
of him if he should fall, and the wheel go over 
him, just as he was swearing so, because his 
horses would not stand still; do you think Gop 
WOULD LET HIM Go TO Heaven?”’ So unexpected 
was this question, that I hesitated fer a moment 
to consider how-to reply. When he, apparently 
astonished at my silence, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, my 
teacher says, ‘sWearers cannot enter heaven,’ 
but, I guess, John don’t know how wicked it is, for 
when I asked him, where he would go if he said 
such wicked words, he told me I need not be 
frightened, he should be well enough off when he 
died.” At this moment, the driver called out in 2 
kind tone, ‘‘ are you warm enough, my little fel- 
low,” and this new proof of interest awakened the 
child’s fears afresh, and he cried out, as if think- 
ing aloud, ‘‘I do wish he had a father or mother 
to tell him to be good;” then turning again to me, 
he said, ‘‘ Did any body ever tell him of that dread- 
ful place where the wicked go?” This question 
pierced me to the heart, again and again it sound- 
ed, in my ears, “did any body ever tell him? 
I could not answer for others, but conscience told 





me how criminal had been my neglect. I had 
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rode thousands of miles with profane, intemperate, 
and vicious drivers, and never before had I re- 
flected that they might be rescued from ruin. But 
pow my mind was so engrossed by the subject, 
that I was only roused to the opening of the stage- 
door, by the soft tones of the interesting child who 
whispered as he left me, for the arms of his uncle, 
« You will tell him how to grow better, wont’t you 
sir?” 

My first impulse was to relate at once to the 
driver our conversation, and urge him to reflect 
upon his danger, and to flee from it for his life, 
but as I moved near his seat, he said amid the 


fumes of the dram he had just swallowed, ‘this is 


a culd rain, and I will close the carriage,” and as 
he uttered it, drew a barrier between us, which 
revented all intercourse. I, however, directed 
my thoughts to various plans to effect the poor 
fellow’s teformation, and resolved to take him 
aside the moment we reached our stopping place 
for the night, and frankly tell him the consequen- 
ces of his sinful course; but as my baggage was 
disposed of, he was off—nor amid the bustle and 
confusion of the moment, could I induce any one 
to find him for me; his image was before me all 
night, if I fell into broken slumbers I saw him in 
my dreams, covered with ice—reeling upon his 
box—falling from his seat, and constantly on the 
very brink of destruction. I longed for the light 
of day that I might be relieved from this insup- 
portable burden; and my first enquiry, on entering 
the bar-room, was, for the object of my solicitude ; 
my heart sank within me as I learnt that he start- 
ed in the return stage, about midnight. The rain 
had fallen in torrents during the night, freezing as 
it fell, and 1 shuddered as I thought how much he 
must have suffered, but I determined to forego 
my business, and remain where I was, till his re- 
turn. I accordingly despatched a letter to a friend, 
who was expecting me in a distant town, and was 
composing myself with a book to forget the re- 
proaches of a troubled conscience, when the in- 
telligence was brought, yes! the shocking intelli- 
gence, that the poor deluded driver, in conse- 
quence of drinking freely, had become stupid and 
sleepy, and was discovered actually frozen to death 
upon his seat!! 








OBITUARY. 


Abridged from the Gambier. Observer. 
MY SWEET HOME. 

Died, in St. Peter’s parish, Delaware county, 
Ohio, on Sunday, Oct. 30th, Diana, aged eight 
years, only daughter of Mrs. Mary Sprague. 

Diana Sprague was a member of the Sunday- 
school in the above parish from her third year. 
About the middle of last April she fell from a chair, 
on which she was asleep, into the fire and was 
shockingly burned. She was confined to her 
bed the greater part of summer, and suffered ex- 
tremely. 

A few weeks before her death, hopes were in- 
dulged that she would recover, but taking cold in 
her wounds she was again confined, and suffered 
until within a few hours of her death the most ex- 
cruciating pain. 

On my return from morning service, on the 30th 
ultimo, I was summoned to attend her by a mes- 
sage that she was dying and wishing to see me. 
On reaching her bed-side, she turned her eyes 
towards me, and told me she was dying; but ‘I 
am going (she immediately added) to a sweet 
home. I have suffered a great deal, but I shall 
soon he released from my sufferings, and be happy 
with my dear Saviour. I am going,” she contin- 
ued, her countenance glowing with happiness and 
intelligence, ‘‘ to a sweet home.” After we had 
prayed with her, and at her request sung a favor- 
ite hymn, 

I would not live alway, I ask not to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way, 
she called for her little cousins and kissed them 
ma most affecting manner, and last of all for her 
brother. It evidently cost her a struggle to part 








with him. The expression and manner with which 
she gave him her final adieu affected all present. 
As she recovered from this painiul interview, I 
overheard her observing to herself, ‘all is now 
over,” as if she had now nothing to do but to die. 
In the course of the next hour this intelligent and 
pious child was released from her sufferings. 

The piety of this dear Sunday-school scholar 
was unusually marked for piety at such an early 
age, with the principal features of genuine con- 
version to God,—deep sense of guilt, a complete 
change of character, and entire reliance on the 
Saviour for acceptance with God. From early on 
Sunday until she died, she was almost constantly 
speaking with her pious attendants, in the most in- 
teresting way, of her approaching death, frequent- 
ly exclaiming, ‘‘ I shall soonbe with my dear Sa- 
viour, I am going to my sveet home.” When 
not engaged in conversation, she had hymns sung 
for her. , As one of her aunts sung her favorite 
hymn in the tune of Home, sweet Wate, with a 
chorus, ‘‘ O take me, dear Saviour, to heaven my 
home,” she remarked, O that is sweet, dear aunt, 
but how wicked I have been! But God, replied 
her aunt, will forgive you for your Saviour’s sake. 
O yes, dear aunt, he will forgive me for my Sa- 
viour’s sake, she replied with great feeling, adding, 
O how good God is! 

Thus the seeds of divine truth. sown in the Sun- 
day-school, under the watering of the parents, and 
the vivifying power of the holy Spirit, ‘‘ without 
which nothing is strong, nothing is holy,” sprung 
up as she approached the grave, and covered her 
last hours with the blessed and happy fruits of a 
triumphant faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Rector of the parish preached her funeral sermon 
on yesterday to the Sunday-school and a large 
congregation; and there are some grounds to 
hope, blessed be God! that her truly pious and 
triumphant death may eventuate in the addition of 
others, both in and out of our school, to such as 
shall be saved. Delaware, Ohio, Nov. 6th. 1836. 








MORALITY. — 





A PENITENT DRUNKARD. 
LETTER FROM A SON TO HIS PARENT. 
New-York, Nov. 17, 18386. 

Dear Motuer:—In once more addressing you, 
T am guided both by duty and affection. It must 
be more than a year, I believe, since I saw you, 
and what has been my situation during that time? 
It has been one of misery and wretchedness,—yes, 
and words convey but a ‘very faint idea of the 
reality. What I have saffered is beyond your 
conception. You will say I brought it upon my- 
self, and of course I ought to suffer. I grant it— 
my own conduct has ruined me, and made me 
what I am,—there is no excuse for me,—I court- 
ed destruction, and it has fallen upon me. I had 
friends that esteemed me, and relatives that loved 
me, that endeavored to rescue me from eternal 
ruin and disgrace. But | heeded not their admo- 
nitions—I would not be saved. And why?—Be- 
cause I would indulge in the detestable vice of 
drunkenness! Yes, rum has done this,—blasted 
my prospects, ruined my character, destroyed me, 
left me without a friend, and, worse than all, 
robbed me of the love my parents bore me. 

I mentioned that I thought it my duty to write 
you. Is it not?—Have you not a right to know 
what my feelings are, or whether I am totally des- 
titute of such a virtue—you, who have suffered 
so much and so deeply on my account?—Without 
hesitation, I should say it was my duty. But what 
can I say?—what words will ever compensate a 
mother for the misery and torture heaped upon 
her by an undutiful son—one that has ever been 
ungrateful for her love, heedless of her precepts, 
and totally disregarding the anguish he caused her 
by his stubborn misconduct? No, mother, I will 
not, by words, try to palliate my offences against 
human nature and yourtried affection. “All I can 
do is to confess my faults, and acknowledge the 








justice of your displeasure. 


a ET Ws S. scaaT 

_ Talso said that affection was one of the emanat- 
ing causes of this letter. And can you doubt it? 
Will you say I do not love you?—can you think 


that all my affections are swallowed up by an ' 
abhorred vice?—are you willing to allow that my 


feelings are perfectly dead to those I once loved?" 
No, no; you must not think ‘so. I do love you; 


and, whatever my conduct may have becn, and 


notwithstanding my habits have been such ag to 
blunt the finer feelings of our natures, yet still 
can say my affection for you is not diminished, ‘al- 
though at times it has, alike with all other consid- 
erations regarding myself and friends, been drowa- 
ed in dissipation. But, mother, when sober mo- 
ments returned—when I heard and saw what you 
suffered on my account—what agony I have 
endured' When I heard my mother in prayer, 
and saw her in tears, O, what has been my remorse? 
But the prayer was directed to heaven in my be- 
half—the hot tears were shed upon my sins—but 
I would not have them washed out. No; it was 
all in vain—I would be a drunkard! My soul 
sickens at the thought. 

Now, my dear mother, I appeal to you, in all 


the humbleness of a penitent miserable being, for - 


your forgiveness. If there lingers in your bosom 
one spark of affection for me—if the space I once 
held in your heart is not closed against me forever— 
let me have the benefit of it now. You have 
loved me—dearly loved me; I know you have 
There must be a little left—enough to gain your 
pardon,—’tis all I ask, just to say you forgive me. 
And if ever I can, by my future conduct, re-estab- 
lish myself in society, I will then, and not tilithen, 
claim a full restoration in your confidence and 
affections. Your truly affectionate son. 


vrs 





PARENTAL. 





ON SECURING THE CONFIDENCE OF CHILDREN, - 


A young mother often says, ‘‘ My children are 
company enough for me;”’—but how is it in after 
years, when the mind becomes more capable of 
communicating thought; are they then considered 
the most interesting society, are the many hours 
enlivened by agreeable conversation, is there the 
same solicitude to secure their happiness as in 
childhood: or, is there any obstacle in the dispari- 
ty of years, cr the nature of the maternal relation, 
which did not exist then? Are they in less danger, 
in passing from childhood to youth, from the 
temptations of the world just opening upon them, 
or less exposed to the wiles of the destroyer, and | 
do they less need the counsel, kindness, and love 
of her, the guardian of their infant steps? 

In the perfect arrangements of divine wisdom, 
this intimacy of friendship between the guiding, 
directing mother, and the trusting child, seems 
designed—for who can so often give a right direc- 
tion to the mind and heart, and so safely guide the 
footsteps in the path of peace? who has such a 
right to know the secret recesses of the heart of 
her child? 

A little boy of ten years old, was favored with 
this intimacy of which I speak. His mother, al- 
though incessantly occupied with laborious duties 
and cares, had her eye fixed on the best interests 
of her children, and in doing this, her first object: 
was, to secure their confidence and affection. 
This little boy, in walking out one morning, 
passed the yard of a neighbor, in which some chil- 
dren were at play. He stopped and uttered a 
careless but rude remark to a little girl at the 
door. She took no notice of it, but the boy had a 
conscience in his bosom. He hastened home to 
unburden his sorrowful heart to that mother, who 
was never too busy to listen. ‘‘ Mother,” said 
he, ‘*I have done wrong, I spoke improperly to | 
Emily J—,” repeating the very words. ‘I am' 
very sorry; shall I go back and tell her so, and_ 
may I carry her some playthings?” He was, of . 
course, encouraged to return and make recontilia- . 
tion, which was done with every appearance of 
sincerity. ‘There was nothing unusual in this inci- 
dent to that mother; the heart of the boy trusted 
in her. . 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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Such an intimacy of friendship must greatly in- 
¢rease mutual attachment, and therefore, if wisely 
directed, will strengthen the principle of obedience. 


‘T'he happiness of the parent becomes an object of 


ancreasing interest to the child. One evening in 
the summer of as [ was sitting with my fami- 
_ ly, watching, with no slight emotion, the progress 
of a terridle tempest, a little boy, perhaps twelve 
ears old, called at the door on an errand, having 
eft home before the storm commenced. We en- 
treated him to come in, and stay until the tempest 
was over, as he had three miles to walk. ‘‘No,” 
aaid he, ‘‘ my father and mother will be anxious.” 
My husband remonstrated with the child, and told 
him his father could not expect him under such 
circumstances; but he was resolute, and observed 
that, ‘‘he feared his father would come out to 
meet him!” And amid the unceasing roll of thun- 
der, and the lightning's flash, he found his way 
back to the home where his young affections were 
eo sacredly cherished. Happy child! he went 


eafely; for he who thus regards the happiness of 
his earthly parents, may lift a confiding eye to his 
‘heavenly Father in the hour of peril. 

[Mother’s Magazin 
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POETRY 





. THE MOTHER. 

Hor babe was ever sickly, and its cheek 

Wore not the hue of health. Its little bosom 
Just heav’d with its faint breath, and ever often 
A so) escap’d its heart, and a big tear 

Came rushing to its eye. [ts bloodless lip 
Seem’d not the prey of fell disease, but death 
Came calbnly o’er its frame, like a thin mist 

ver a lake at even, or a melting 

Of distant music on the silent sea.— 

The mother watch’d her infant, as it pin’d 

ind sicken’d on her bosom; and she hush’d 
Sts low and plaintive murmurings,—and at night 
‘When all around was sleeping, and the air 

An its unechoing silence gave no sound, 

She sat with heavy eyelids by her child, 

And hush’d her very breath, lest it should wake 
And find its grief again. Night after night 

She thus did keep her vigils; and when day 
Rose on her wearied senses, and she fain : 
Woult lay her down to rest, the weak complaining 
Of her awaken’d babe o’ercame her weariness; 
And she refus’d to listen to the voice 

Of those who read consumption in the flush, 
That deepen’d on her cheek;—and only once 
While her sick babe was sleeping, did she walk 
Abroad in the cool air; and then I met her 

By the lone grave of him who in his life 

Had lov’d full tenderly that babe and her. 


She knew her child would die; but she had tho’t 
That she should watch its sufferings, and stand by 
To do that office which affection loves, 

And yet doth weep to do,—of closing up 

The cold and stiffen’d lid,—and she had hop’d 
That when its pulse was still, and its young heart 
Was silent in its bosom, that her hands 

Would shroud its limbs for burial, and her lips 
Press the last kiss upon its clay-cold cheek 

Before the foul worm’s riot.—But she sunk 
Beneath her ceaseless watching, and consumption 
Quickened his fearful work. Her pulse grew quick, 
And her limbs faint, and restless fever followed, 
With his consuming thirst, and wild delirium 
Seized on her heated brain—and she would clasp 
Her ‘pillow in her frenzy, and ery “ hush, 

Sieep on my babe—would that thy mother’s heart 
Could bear thy pain for thee—sleep on, sleep on”— 
And. when at times she wept, and the cool tears 
Came down in freshness on her bosom, reason 
Would for a moment gleam—and then she knew 
That she had not her babe, and she remember’d 
That it was sick and wasting—and a sorrow, 
Such as a mother’s heart alone can feel, 

Sat heavily upon her. 


*T was the hour 
Qf midnight—and the heavy air lay slumb’ring 
As if in a deep trance, and the green leaves 
Forgot their undulations—and press’ down 
By the night falling dew, seem’d overpowered 
By a resistless sleep. The watch-dog’s bark 
Was heard not in the distance, all except 
At hourly intervals, when the chiding clock 
Rung out the passing hour, «ne sullen howl 
Broke in upon its echoes, and again 
Woubroken silence reigned. The weary nurse 





Had kept her drowsy watch, and the sick mother 
Lay still upon her pillow, singing fitfully 

A low and soothing lullaby; and when 

rier voice grew faint, and her parch’d tongue refus’d 
To do its office more, she smil’d and said, 

* Tis well, my wailing babe, thy mother’s voice 
Grows weak in lulling thee, and her tond heart 
Which liv’d not, but to quell thy infant tears 

And soothe thy griefs awhile, is fading with thee— 
And so ’tis well; and T will only wait 

To see thee plume thy wing, and then my life 
Which flow’d from thee its fountain; will dry up, 
And [ shall follow soon.” She would have spoken 
Of him who gave that infant child its being; 

But e’er the accent fell, she turned her head 
Aside upon her pillow, and a gush, 

As if her * head were waters,” and her heart 
Had loosen’d every feeling in the flow--- 

Came out to tell that thought’s full bitterness. 
Freely, and long she wept: and all who sorrow, 
Can tell the soothing influence of such tears. 
They had not drigg before her moistened lashes 
Had fallen like a veil, and she was sleeping, 

As if she had aot wept. She woke serene 

And ealm as in the hour of health: her cheek 
Had lost its fever’d flush, and in its stead 

A snowy paleness overspread her features, 

And she look’d soon to die.—It was the calm 
Which oft precedes departure and which quells 
The native speaking lustre of the eye, 

And gives it an intense and still expression, 

As if the soul was rapt with the far glance 

Of the half veiled eternity. She spoke, 

And ask’d to see her babe. It had heen sleeping 
Quietly upon its nurse’s bosom, though so still, 
She knew not but its spirit was in heaven. 

They brought it to her, and she gently kissed 

Its thin and wasted lip,and ask’d them then 

To lay it on her bosom, and to wind 

Her nerveless arm nround it, that her eye 

Might rest upon it in her agony. 

She died—and they who stood around approach’d 
To take her infant from her cold embrace, 
Fearful that it might wake it from its sleep. 

Bat it could wake no more.—They moved it not— 
Only to place it closer to her bosom, 


Aud wrap them in the vestments of the grave. Roy. 








VARIETY. 





Fables from the German of Lessing. 

The young Swallow.—* W hat are you duing there,” 
said a swallow to the ants, “We are gathering a 
store for the winter,” was the ready answer. “That 
is wise,” said the swallow; ‘I will do so too.” And 
forthwith she commenced her work, by collecting a 
heap of dead spiders and flies into her nest. “ What 
means this,” at length asked her mother. ‘* Dear 
mother,” answered the swallow, “this is a store for 
ihe cold winter. Dv you gather too; the ants have 
taught me this lesson.” ‘* Leave this labor my child 
to the grovelling ants, What suits well for them, be- 
fits not us. A kind Providence has vouchsafed to us 
v. happier fate. When the bright summer ends we 
hie away from hence, On the road we gradually fall 
asleep and then warin fens receive us, where we rest 
without feeling hunger or thirst, till a new spring 
awakens us to a new life.” How many toil through 
life to amass treasures which they never enjoy, and 
which prove only a misfortune to those they leave 
behind. Are we the children of the earth or the heirs 
of heaven? Let ux prove the high descent we claim, 
and let not the desire of laying up a great heap against 
an old age which perhaps we may never see, absorb 
all the powers and. faculties of our immortal souls. 

The Ostrich.—TYhe swift reindeer saw the ostrich, 
and said: ‘the ostriti’s running is not so remarka- 
ble; but doubtless he flies so much the better.” Ano- 
ther time the eagle saw the ostrich and said: ‘the 
ostrich cannot fly well; but I think he must know 
how to run.””, How many men do we see who have 
totally failed in life by being half fit for every thing 
and prepared for nothing. To many a man the am- 
bition of being thought a universal genius has proved 
the shipwreck of his hapes, by causing him totally to 
waste abilities, which applied to a single pursuit 
would have rendered him useful, respectable, and 
happy. ‘To know one thing well, to have faithfully 
improved one talent, is better for all practical purposes 
than to possess a smattering of all the sciences. 

Merops.—‘ 1 wish Jo ask you one question,” said a 
young eagle to a sensible and learned owl. ‘“‘ They 
say there is a bird, called. Merops, which is able to 
fly in the air with its tail uppermost, and its head 
turned toward the earth. Is that true?” ‘* Pooh!” 
said the owl, “thatis a pure fiction of the men. 


Man himself may be a Merops; for he ofte 
to fly up to heaven without ever for 
the earth out of his sight.” 


Wishes 
a moment losing 





One Minute too late, 


‘© When I was a young man, said an aged Minister 
another young man, not far distant from where i 
lived, kept a store. One night he was awakened b 
the alarm of fire. He awoke and ran; it was iy hs 
own store. He came to it: the flames were spread- 
ing. He went in at arisk once and again to brin 
out goods, where no others would venture. ‘The Ne 
time he went in, the men at the door all cried out 
Come out! Come out! He leaped towards the door. 
the building fell and crushed him dead. He was one 
minute too late.” So there are many sinners, busied 
about worldly cares, who ought to be escaping the 
flames, but who will be one minute too late; for the 
will not awake to their danger till death has overtuken 
them. Then amid the hurry and agony of the dyin 
hour, they will be unfit, and they will have no eas 
to flee from the coming wrath. One minute too late 
NV. A. Observer, ' 





Fate of Sabbath Breakers, 


Rev. D. Ruell, chaplain of the prisons of Middle 
sex county, England, said that during twenty years 
he had come in contact with more than one hundred 
thousand prisoners, and that on examination, he ass 
certained that every one of them had been a Sabbath 
breaker.. He also stated that he never knew a con 
victed felon at Newgate who, upon inquiry did not 
turn out to have been a notorious Sahbath-breaker, 
Sir Matthew Hale remarks, “ that of the persons who 
were convicted of capital crimes, while he was on the 
hench, he found only a few who would not confess 
that they began their career of wickedness by a neg- 
lect of the duties of the Sabbath, and vicious conduct 
on that day.” 





Satan will, if you don’t, 


© Madam,” said the celebrated Jeremy Taylor toa 
lady of his acquaintance who had been very neglect- 
ful of her son’s education, “ Madam, if you do not 
choose to fill your boy’s head with something, believe 
me, Satan will.” The principle of the remark ic 
of universal application. The best antidote against 
the evils of irreligion and infidelity, is sound religiow 
instruction. Fill the youthful mind with truth, and 
it is fortified against the assaults of error. Impress it 
with the fear of God, and it will reject with horror 
the sophistries of impiety. Imbue it with sound prin- 
ciples, teach it to cherish holy feelings, and it will 
turn from the pollution of sin. 





A Mother’s Tears. 


Said a missionary of our own country, “ I recollect 
once in particular, my mother’s coming and standing 
by me as I sat in the door, and while she tenderly and 
solemnly talked to me of God, and my soul’s concerns, 
her tears dropped upon my head—that made mea 
missionary.” 

A pious gentleman once said, ‘ To the instructions 
and prayers of my mother, under God, I trace all the 
serious impressions which were made upon my mind 
in childhood; and which became stronger and stronger 
and finally led me, as I hope, to faith in the Lord 
Jesus.”—Mother’s Magazine. * 





Items for a Lady’s Toilet. 


The following are recommended as necessary fora 
lady’s toilet. A fine eye water, benevolence. Best 
white paint, innocence. A mixture, giving sweetness 
to the voice, mildness and truth._—A wash to prevent 
wrinkles, contentment. Best rouge, modesty. 
pair of most valuable ear rings, attention. A univer 
sal beautifier, good humor. A lip salve, cheerfulness. 





Dancing. 
“Tam an old fellow,” says Cowper in one of his 
letters to Hurdis, “ but I had once my dancing days 
as you have now, yet I never could find that I could 
learn half so much of a woman’s real character by 
dancing with her, as hy conversing with her at home, 
when I could observe her behaviour at the table, # 
the fireside, and in all the trying circumstances © 
domestic life. We are all good when we are pleased, 
but she is the good woman who wants not the 
to sweeten her.” 





Virtue will remain forever. . 
Beauty and wit will die; learning will vanish 
away; and all the acts of life be soon forgotten. 
But virtue and piety will remain forever. They * 
the foundation of honor and esteem, and the 





of all beauty, order and happiness. 





